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Decisions Must Be Made with Re- 
spect to Armaments Program, 
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Why has Hitler been so amazingly suc- 
cessful in his relations with other nations? 
Why has he been able to accomplish so 
many of his purposes? It is a fact, of 
course, that he is doing about everything 
that he set out to do. He found Germany 
weak as a military nation five years ago, 
and now she is so strong that the other 
nations tremble at her power. He found 
the country surrounded by powerful na- 
tions allied together for the purpose of 
holding her down. He has broken up 
these alliances, has annexed Austria and 
parts of Czechoslovakia, and has won the 
small states of Central Europe over to his 
side. He has thrown away the treaty 
of peace which Germany’s victorious 
enemies wrote after the World War. He is 
going forward with German foreign policy 
just as Germany might have been expected 
to go had she won the World War. 

The purpose of this article, however, is 
not to discuss German foreign policy, but 
American policy. It is an article about 
the United States and her problems—not 
an article about Germany. We have asked 
the questions about Hitler in the first 
paragraph to call attention to an answer 
to these questions. The answer is this: 
One reason that Hitler has been able to 
accomplish so much for his country is 
that he knew in advance what he wanted 
to do. He has not vacillated. Under his 
guidance Germany has had fixed purposes 
in mind and has marched forward step 
by step toward the achieving of those 
ends. 


Consistency Needed 


That is what a nation needs to do if 
its foreign policy is to be successful. It 
cannot succeed very well if its government 
tries to accomplish certain ends for a 
while, then gives them up and tries some- 
thing else. A nation which works for some 
purpose for a while and achieves it, and 
then changes its mind and works for 
something else, will lose the gains which it 
has made and will not make headway in 
competition with governments which know 
their minds. 

It is important, therefore, that America 
should have a consistent foreign policy, 
that our government should know what 
American national interests are, and that 
it should work systematically to further 
those interests. Our objectives, of course, 
are not the same as Hitler’s. America does 
not want to do the things which Germany 
wants to do. But we should be as sure of 
ourselves as the Germans are and should 
work just as untiringly to protect our in- 
terests as Germany does to accomplish 
the ends she has in mind. 

This is a harder job in America than 
in Germany. In Germany things can be 
decided by one man, supported by a small 
group of advisers. In the United States 
decisions must be made by men who rep- 
resent all the people of the nation. A 
policy can be carried out only so long as 
a Majority of the people support it. Ameri- 
can international policies are molded by 
millions of people—by the voters of the 
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On the Right Track 


Near the office of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER stands the old Decatur House, so called 
because it was at one time the home of Stephen Decatur, early American naval hero. 
Henry Clay and other great Americans of the early days have lived in this old house, 
which faces the small park across the avenue from the White House and which has 
become a landmark in the national capital. One day last week a young man dressed in 
overalls was seen standing in front of this historic residence, recording notes from an 
inscription on the building. Not satisfied with the information he had obtained, he 
asked a number of questions about the building. He then explained his curiosity. He 
was an employee of a filling station and, during his spare time, was becoming ac- 
quainted with places of interest in the city. He displayed a well-filled scrapbook 
which he had prepared. His hobby had led him into a study of events, places, and 
personalities of the past, and had given him a lively interest in the history of the nation. 
One newly acquired fact led to another, and broader vistas were ever opening before 
him. He had solved the problem of what to do with leisure time, of the means of 
avoiding boredom. He had learned how to fill his nonworking hours with interest; 
how to use them in such a way as to contribute to his own enjoyment and to the 
development of an interesting personality. 
and culture successfully. 


He had learned how to pursue education 


This young man may or may not remain in his present position as an assistant in a 
filling station. The chances are that he will not. The qualities of character which have 
induced him to follow broadening interests in his spare time will probably bring him 
to more remunerative employment. His eager curiosity, his absorption with interests 
outside his immediate surroundings, his initiative and power of growth, will doubtless 
lead him to larger opportunities and responsibilities. But whether he rises in the 
economic scale or not, he has learned one of the most important lessons of successful 
living. Using his job as a means of making a living, he has found out how to make 
life an interesting venture. He has broken down the bonds which enslave those who 
are lacking in energy and imagination. He is proving that one can live pleasantly 
and interestingly without spending money on his entertainment. He has discovered 
that men and women who know how to use the talents which they possess may, re- 
gardless of economic standing, grow without limit in the qualities which make life 
worth living. 
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France Revises Her 
Continental Policy 


Loss of Former Allies Radically 
Alters French Position on 
Continent of Europe 


COLONIES CAUSE ANXIETY 


Rearmament Program Conflicts With 
Desire for Public Works and 
Social Legislation 











It has been a full month now since the 
four great powers of western Europe 
gathered in Munich and sacrificed Czecho- 
slovakia in the interest of European peace. 
The first wave of relief that swept that 
continent from corner to corner has sub- 
sided, and the peoples of each country 
are settling down seriously to take stock 
of their new positions. With the single 
exception of Czechoslovakia, no country 
in Europe has emerged more deeply af- 
fected than has France. Probably in no 
other country are the citizens so greatly 
concerned over their future and over the 
dangerous potentialities that their new po- 
sition offers. 


Postwar Policy 


In order to understand more clearly 
just what that position is, it would be well 
for us to go back to the close of the World 
War. Germany had then been. defeated, 
but northeastern France lay in ruins, nearly 
a million and a half French soldiers had 
been killed, and French culture and social 
progress had been set back a decade. It 
had taken every ounce of the republic’s 
strength to turn back the invader, and the 
very thought of how close the call had 
been sent shivers down the spines of French 
officials. Never again, they said. Secu- 
rity became the watchword. Security 
against attack from without, but security 
particularly against Germany. French pol- 
icy in Europe from the close of the war 
down to the 1930’s can almost be expressed 
by a constant repetition of the word—se- 
curity. 

But France, as the saying goes, won the 
war and lost the peace. From the very 
beginnings of peace negotiations she suf- 
fered setbacks. England would not permit 
her to set the Rhine River as the Franco- 
German frontier, for Lloyd George had not 
wanted Germany crushed. This worried 
the French a great deal, for the Rhine was 
a natural frontier. The more they thought 
about it, the more worried they became. 
They feared Germany would rise again 
and wreak her revenge. They distrusted 
England and suspected British motives. 
In all the 1920’s that fear never. lifted 
from the French political scene, and per- 
haps it has never been better personified 
than in the stooped figure of the former war 
premier, Georges Clemenceau, a bitter old 
man in retirement, who peered frequently 
out of the east windows of his country 
home wondering if “they (the Germans) 
were coming yet.” 

France did everything her politicians 
could think of to hold Germany down. Her 
armies temporarily occupied the German 
coal fields of the Ruhr. Her diplomats 
gradually encircled Germany by concluding 
a series of alliances with Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and more 
recently the Soviet Union. In order to 
assure themselves of the allegiance of these 
powers, the French poured billions of 
francs in loans into their treasuries and 
provided markets for their produce. So 
intricate was this system of eastern alli- 
ances that if Germany should attack one 
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state, all the others would be drawn in 
and Germany would be invaded from all 
sides at once. It was an expensive and 
delicate structure, but to the French it 
gave security, and they thought it was well 
worth the cost. In the meantime France 
assured herself of a neutral Spain, and an 
Austria not too closely tied to Germany. 


As though this were not enough, France 
kept the largest standing army in Europe 
under arms, trained the best officers’ 
corps, and offered the services and advice 
of her best military men to the eastern 
allies. At a cost of $2,000,000,000 she 
built an elaborate series of fortifications 
along the Franco-German border called the 
Maginot Line. She supported the League 
of Nations, and joined the major western 
powers in the Locarno Pact of 1925 which 
guaranteed the existing borders in western 
Europe. Protected by the army, navy, 
the League of Nations, Locarno, and the 
eastern alliances, it seemed by the early 
1930’s that the French had at last ob- 
tained their much-desired securité, and 
could retire in peace to the quiet seclusion 
of their vineyards. 


France Threatened 

Beginning in 1932 French foreign policy 
underwent modification. The whole pro- 
gram was relaxed, and more attention paid 
to internal politics and a recurrent series 
of financial crises. But then, on the other 
side of the border, came Adolf Hitler, who 
began without delay to remove one by 
one France’s treasured protective devices. 
In his autobiography, Mein Kampf, he had 
declared one of his chief aims to be “the 
isolation and destruction of France.” Al- 
though he later offered vague reassurances 
to French officials, the book is still coming 
off the presses without any revision of that 
statement of policy. And his actions since 
1933 have been perfectly consistent with 
it. First he rearmed Germany in vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty. He 


repudiated Locarno and the League of 
army 


Nations. He marched his in and 


fortified the Rhineland—that important 
left bank of the Rhine that Germany 
had promised to leave unfortified. 
Adopting France’s own tactics, he be- 
gan an encircling movement of his own, 
extending the hand of friendship to 
Mussolini, and joining him in backing 
the military revolt of Spanish rebels 
against the Spanish government which 
is still dragging out in the battle-scarred 
hills of eastern Spain, so that France 
had not only the Rhine frontier, but 
those of the Alps and Pyrenees to worry 
her. The two dictators also joined to 
stir up dissension among the Moslems 
of French North Africa. When Austria 
vanished from the map, so did France’s 
lines of communications to eastern Eu- 
rope. Her eastern allies began to waver. 
The French, in great alarm, began in 
1936 to rearm feverishly. They poured 
more millions into eastern Europe to 


bolster the arms and morale of their 
eastern allies. 
When the crisis finally came last 


month, and one of France’s eastern al- 
lies, Czechoslovakia, was about to be 
attacked, it was France, creator of the 





defense system, that capitulated. She could 
defend herself, but to break through the 
new and powerful German western forti- 
fications to get to the aid of Czecho- 
slovakia would have required a tremen- 
dous effort, and no one knows how many 
millions of French lives. While the youth 
of France would have been floundering 
through mud and barbed wire in the east, 
the superior German air force would have 
been methodically blowing Paris and in- 
dustrial centers to bits. The thought of 
such a difficult campaign was too much for 
the French government, although there 
were many who believed the French army 
was strong enough to do it. 


Whatever may have been the reason 
for France’s capitulation to Hitler, it 
strongly impressed the eastern countries 
that France was no longer of any value to 
them. She had broken the spirit of the 
alliances and was walled up in western Eu- 
rope by the German Siegfried Line and 
Goering’s air force. In the eyes of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
French prestige was gone, the days of 
France as a great power were over, and 
French markets would soon be closed to 
eastern Europe. The only thing left for 
the small states to do was to come to terms 
with Germany as quickly as possible, and 
henceforth to rely upon German banks, 
German markets, German military ad- 
visers, and German protection for their 
welfare; and that is what they are now do- 
ing. So today, with the League, Locarno, 
and the eastern allies gone, France is faced 
with the collapse of her entire defensive 
structure. 


Internal Change 


Less spectacular but also important has 
been the shift of balance of power in 
French political circles in recent months. 
There are 18 political parties in France 
representing all shades of opinion from 
fascists and monarchists on the extreme 
Right, to communists on the extreme Left. 
Since 1936, control of the French govern- 

ment has been concentrated largely in 
the hands of a powerful coalition of 
liberal and leftist parties called the Pop- 
ular Front. Its chief spokesman has 
been Léon Blum, and its source of sup- 
port the workers and lower middle 
classes. 

Since its assumption of power the 
Popular Front has accomplished much 
in the way of social legislation. It 
launched upon a sort of New Deal that 
included a 40-hour week, paid vacations 
for labor, elimination of child labor, an 
improved legal status for trade unions, 
extension of social security legislation, 
government ownership of the railroads, 
partial nationalization of munitions in- 
dustries, and an extension of govern- 
ment control over the Bank of France, 
which had previously been dominated by 
a small but very wealthy clique of 200 
families. 

But the Popular Front had its diffi- 
culties. From the very beginning it was 
beset by a wave of sitdown strikes which 
tied up industrial production and at one 
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FRANCE AND HER INDUSTRIES 
The numbers show the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life of the nation. 


time brought commerce almost to a stand- 
still. There was also a great deal of 
financial trouble. The budget was out of 
balance, the deficit continued to grow, and 
borrowing had to be undertaken on so 
heavy a scale as to indicate a national debt 
of 12 billion dollars this year which, in 
terms of income for each person, would be 
about 10 times greater than that of the 
United States. Although wages did rise as 
a result of Popular Front pressure, prices 
rose even faster, a fact which did not help 
labor and acted as a serious detriment to 
farmers. The Rightists attacked the Pop- 
ular Front for these policies, and claimed, 
with some justification, that France’s finan- 
cial structure was dangerously weakened. 

But on their part, the Rightists acted 
with surprisingly little regard for the re- 
public’s welfare. They sabotaged Blum’s 
financial program in a most savage fashion. 
Many of them withdrew their money from 
France and sent it abroad, thus injuring 
French industry. When the government 
wanted to borrow money, they demanded 
very high interest rates. 


Popular Front Broken 


There can be no question that the an- 
tagonistic tactics of both Right and Left 
did much to weaken the French position in 
Europe. Production lagged, commerce fell 
off, and vigorous leadership was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. At the same time, the 
new and vigorous German state across the 
border (nearly twice the population of 
France) was rushing all its industries at 
top speed, concentrating all the nation’s 
resources into a supreme effort. 

Edouard Daladier, who became premier 
last spring, came from the ranks of the 
most conservative element of the Popular 
Front. Under his premiership the body of 
support has steadily moved to the Right. 
First the Communists dropped off and a 
few moderately Right parties began voting 
with Daladier. Then as the months passed, 
the Socialists, the main body of the Popu- 
lar Front, began to question the premier’s 
policies. The great test of strength came on 
October 5 when Parliament voted on Da- 
ladier’s request for powers that will make 
him a virtual dictator of French finances 
until January 1. The Communists voted 
against Daladier, and the powerful So- 
cialists abstained, casting no votes. When 
the vote was counted, it was discovered 
that the Chamber of Deputies (the lower 
house) had supported Daladier by 331 to 
78, and the Senate by 286 to 4. The Right 
had voted its favor of Daladier. The 
power of the Popular Front was broken and 
the French conservatives were once more in 
power. Daladier still heads the govern- 
ment, but as a representative of the lib- 





eral wing of the Rightist political groups. 

Today the situation is somewhat as fol- 
lows: France cannot afford a continuation 
of the great rearmament program. Yet 
because of Hitler she cannot afford not to 
rearm. Faced with a choice between sacri- 
ficing, such social legislation as the 40-hour 
week and social security on one hand, 
and armaments on the other, the Popular 
Front seemed unable to choose. But it is 
no dilemma to the present government. It 
has already made the choice. which is that 
the 40-hour week and other Popular Front 
labor legislation must go. There is to be a 
great increase of taxes, and they will fall 


this time upon the middle and poorer 
classes. The air force, the eastern de- 
fenses, the navy and army are to be 


strengthened as rapidly as possible. 

In the meantime, the French are at- 
tempting to make peace with the dictators. 
In a gesture of good will toward Italy, 
France has decided to recognize Ethiopia 
and to send an ambassador to Rome. With 
Germany, however, good relations are turn- 
ing out to be an expensive purchase. Hitler 
has demanded that Germany should have a 
numerical superiority of airplanes over 
France, and a free hand in eastern Europe. 
France would have to abandon her alliance 
with Russia. and return to Germany Togo- 
land and Cameroons, two prewar German 
colonies in West Africa. 


Price Too High? 


So far the French feel that this price is 
too high, In particular they were piqued at 
Hitler’s demand for colonies, for it is a sore 
point with the French government at this 
time that not only do they have to defend 
France and its 42 million people—the last 
great democratic power on the continent 
of Europe, but a colonial empire of 60 mil- 
lion people covering a vast area of four 
and a half million square miles. This co- 
lonial empire (second only to the British) 
is already in a dangerous position. In the 
Far East, the Japanese are dangerously 
close to French Indo-China. and their re- 
cent attitude has not been reassuring. 
French-controlled Syria has in a 
state of unrest. and the extremely valuable 
colonies in North Africa—Tunisia, Algeria, 
and French Morocco—have been virtually 
seething with sedition for the last two 
years, partly because of German and Italian 
support to dissident Moslem elements. Fur- 
ther, the French line of communications to 
Africa is menaced by the foothold the Ital- 
ians have gained in Spain and in the 
Balearic Islands. It is bad enough as it 
is, the French think. But now for them 
to return German West African colonies 
would be to entrench Germany on that 
continent. 
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Far East: When Japanese armies 
marched into the southern Chinese port 
of Canton recently, almost without firing 
a shot. observers everywhere were amazed 
that no resistance had.“been shown. A 
large army gathered to protect the city 
mysteriously’ disappeared into the north. 
Elaboraté fortifications had been aban- 


pt . 
donedy, Treason was widely suspected, but 
So far it has not been officially men- 
tioned 


It is all the more surprising when one 
considers what the fall of Canton means to 
China. It means that the Chinese sea- 
coast is now sealed, that all the great 
ports from the northern limits down the 
southern coasts are held by Japanese, and 
that the Chinese armies are walled up in 
the interior, shut off from the much- 
needed supplies coming from overseas— 
munitions, aircraft, engines, and so forth. 
A few supplies may trickle down from 
the Soviet Union, but they can only be 
brought in over the and ancient 
caravan routes, and in quantities much 
too small to supply the huge Chinese 


slow 


armies. With Canton gone, the Chinese 
have lost their last means of collecting 
revenue on foreign imports—a_ serious 


blow to the hard-pressed finance division 
of the government. 

Not only to the Chinese, 
British as well, the fall of Canton is a 
hard blow, for it has through the 
British colony of Hong Kong that Chinese 


but to the 


been 


imports have been passing by rail to 
Canton. 
Hong Kong proper is a tiny dot off 


the South China coast. only about 32 
square miles in area. For decades it has 
served England as a clearing house for 
Far East trade, thousands of ships dock- 
ing at its ports. The prosperity of its 
inhabitants, numbering close to a million 
in normal times, has been the envy of 
peoples throughout that section of Asia. 
This prosperity has been drawn from the 
lucrative trade of the vast Chinese hinter- 
land. But with the Chinese coast now in 
Japanese hands, this hinterland has been 
cut off, and the value of Hong Kong 
reduced at a single stroke 


* * * 


Great Britain: “T avail myself with 
relief of the opportunity of speaking to 
the people of the United States. I do 
not know how long such liberties will be 
allowed. The stations of uncensored ex- 
pression are closing down. The lights 
are going out. ” With these words, 
Britain’s former first lord of the admi- 
raltvy, Winston Churchill, broadly hinted 
in a recent broadcast at the astonishing 
growth of censorship in England since the 
first days of the crisis. It was precisely 
this censorship that had kept the British 
people in the dark as to what was happen- 
ing, even more so than the people of 
Germany. 

It might be assumed that the object 


of such censorship would be to keep 
fascist ideas from gaining ground in 
Britain. Specific cases, however, do not 


furnish adequate grounds for such an as- 
sumption. A recent case involves a ban 
against showing in British theaters a 
“March of Time” sequence on German- 
British relations. Such action was not new to 
Britain, nor to the ‘““March of Time,” which 
has been suppressed four times in Eng- 
land within the last few months. But 
in this case the world is confronted with 
the curious picture of a democratic govern- 
ment suppressing a news picture because 
it might arouse the sympathies of its 
people with the plight of friendly people 
in another democratic state, Czechoslovakia. 

As the hand of the official censor has 
crept over more and more of Europe, one 
by one the great liberal newspapers of 
that continent have disappeared. One of 
the last liberal papers in Central Europe 
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THE FAR EASTERN BATTLEGROUND 


Japan’s soldiers have cut the line of communication between Hong Kong and Hankow by capturing Canton. 


ceased publication two weeks ago. It was 
the Prague German-language daily Prager 
Mittag, which had carried on the tradi- 
tions of liberal German journalism that 
had been suppressed in Germany and then 
Austria. In closing, the editors of Prager 
Mittag struck a somber note: 


The world that the Prager Mittag loved and 
in which it breathed and labored exists no 
more. The Prager Mittag was always a 
fighting newspaper that criticized that which 
is now removed from its criticism. 


* * * 


Mexico: There is a good chance that 
the controversy between the United States 
and Mexico over the latter’s seizure of 
American-owned properties may shortly 
be settled. After months of negotiations 
that seemed all but hopeless, President 
Lazaro Cardenas is apparently more dis- 
posed than ever to meet American claims 
halfway; and the hope is now held out 
that some agreement may be reached be- 
fore December, when delegates from all 
the American republics convene in Peru 
for the Pan-American Conference. 

The dispute between the two govern- 
ments stems solely from the policy, 
adopted by Mexico 21 years ago, of elim- 
inating foreign capital from the Mexican 
economy. From time to time, as that 
policy was applied and land owned by 
Americans was seized by the Mexican 
government, our State Department sought 
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to work out some adjustment with the 
Mexican leaders whereby American citizens 
would be compensated for any losses 
growing out of the seizure of their prop- 
erties. But the State Department’s efforts 
were not notably successful. The matter 
was allowed to drag until last spring, when 
Mexico City expropriated vast oil lands. 
Its action was bold, but not markedly 
shrewd. For by seizing the oil lands, it 
ranged against itself powerful American 
corporations whose influence in Wash- 
ington galvanized the State Department 
into action. Our government made stern 
demands that Mexico pay for the expro- 
priated oil lands as well as for the agri- 
cultural lands that have been seized. 


*x* * * 


Philippine Islands: When Congress 
passed the Tydings-McDuffee Act in 1934, 
Philippine independence from the United 
States, which had so long been demanded 
by the inhabitants of those islands, seemed 
to be a reality at last. Parades were 
held, speeches made, and a period of 
general rejoicing set in. In 12 years (in 
1946, that is) the last ties would be 
broken and the government in Manila 
would be sovereign. There was a matter 
of loss of preferential tariff rights with 
the United States, but that did not bother 
many Filipinos at first. The world was 
then relatively orderly, and _ prospects 
seemed bright. 
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HUNGARY MARCHES IN 


Hungarian soldiers have occupied several of the border towns in Czechoslovakia, pending the settlement of 
their territorial claims. 


But since 1934 a number of factors 
have disturbed world peace. In particular, 
the Japanese attack upon China has had 
the effect of spreading terror throughout 
the Philippine archipelago. The picture of 
such slaughter and destruction so near 
at hand, of China being laid waste without 
a hand being raised to save her has 
sobered the Filipinos’ exuberance over their 
approaching independence. Fear that they 
may very well be next on the list, after 
China has been digested, is producing a 
reversal of thought in the islands. 

Last week Philippine President Manuel 
Quezon sent Vice-President Sergio Osmena 
to the United States to represent his 
government in the drawing up of a bill 
to revise the independence plans for the 
islands. The vice-president will assist 
Hoaquin Elizalde, the new resident com- 
missioner in Washington, in working on 
the legislative recommendations of the 
Joint Committee of Filipinos and Amer- 
icans, which is drawing up a specific pro- 
gram for the islands to follow after 1946. 


*x* * * 


Lithuania: When the entire German 
press launches on a campaign, there is 
usually a reason. Two weeks ago, when 
German newspapers began to charge that 
the small German minority in the Lith- 
uanian territory of Memel were being 
oppressed and tortured, Lithuanian of- 
ficials remembered similar charges against 
the Czechs and began to fear the worst. 
Matters grew no brighter when the Polish 
press launched upon a similar campaign. 
In Kaunas, the Lithuanian capital, it was 
feared that Germany had struck a bar- 
gain with Poland by which both would 
march on Lithuania and, having conquered 
it, hand over a good portion to Poland. 
In return, Poland would return the Polish 
Corridor and its ports of Gdynia and Dan- 
zig to Germany. The bargain would simply 
be a part of a general agreement having 
its roots in the present partition of Czech- 
oslovakia. Both Poland and Germany 
would benefit, for Poland would have a 
safe outlet to the sea through the fine 
port of Memel, and Germany would have 
her corridor back again. 

The two and a half million Lithuanians, 
who feel themselves thus threatened, 
would undoubtedly vote overwhelmingly 
against taking any part in the international 
politics of Europe, if left to themselves. 
A little smaller in area than West Vir- 
ginia, a land of pine forests, sand dunes, 
and small farms, Lithuania has few in- 
dustries and a very small army. Having, 
emerged from the World War in ruin worse 
than that of Belgium more than 20 years 
ago, this Baltic republic relied for pro- 
tection upon the good will of her neigh- 
bors and on the League of Nations. In- 
stead of building an army, she built schools 
to the point where today there is a high 
school in every village. Their credit stand- 
ing is good, and there is general pros- 
perity. But the outlook for the near future 
is not a pleasant one. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THE MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION BEGINS 


Thurman Arnold, head of the federal government's anti-trust division; Senator Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming and 
Senator William Borah of Idaho, members of the 12-man committee studying monopolies, confer in Washington. 


The general election to be held on Novem- 
ber 8 has unquestionably attracted less interest 
throughout the nation than such elections or- 
dinarily do. The entire membership of the 
House of Representatives is to be chosen, 
together with 35 members of the Senate, 33 
governors, and the legislatures of most states. 

Perhaps the explanation of a general lack of 
interest lies in the fact that issues are con- 
fused. There are big issues before the coun- 
try, to be sure, but the parties are unclear 
in their position regarding them. The problem 
of armament on a great scale certainly presents 
an issue of first importance. One might sup- 
pose that if a great democratic nation like the 
United States were at the point of embarking 
upon such a program as this, the matter would 
be sharply debated and the parties would take 
definite stands. There is, however, com- 
paratively little comment with respect to the 
program, and the issue is not at all a party 
matter. Perhaps when the definite proposals 
for armament increases reach Congress next 
winter, there may be widespread debate and 
party lines may be drawn, but this has not 
happened yet. 

Another very important issue arises out of 
the demand which comes from so many quar- 
ters that old-age pensions be drastically in- 
creased. The election on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, however, will not turn upon that question. 
In certain states the Democrats are more 
favorable to pension increases, while in other 
states the Republicans take the lead in call- 
ing for larger pensions. 

There is uncertainty about the future of 
farm legislation. The Democrats are them- 
selves uncertain. Some of them think that 
the government should buy surplus wheat 
and distribute it among people who are on re- 
lief or sell it to foreigners at a figure less than 
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the prevailing price in the United States. We 
cannot be sure, however, that the adminis- 
tration will favor this plan. We are no more 
certain of what the Republicans would do 
about the farm situation if they were returned 
to power. 

In a number of states, bitterly fought cam- 
paigns are under way and interest has devel- 
oped locally. In the nation at large, however, 
there is apathy as the election approaches. 
Everyone assumes that the Republicans will 
make gains in Congress, that they will have a 


larger representation in the next Congress than 
in the present one, but no Republican is so 
optimistic as to think that his party will gain 
a majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives. The speculation, therefore, confines it- 
self to a question of the extent of the Re- 
publican gain. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that in a democ- 
racy the great problems which affect the peo- 
ple so deeply are likely not to be threshed 
out and decided definitely at national elec- 
tions. Perhaps we may someday develop 
politically to the point where we can decide 
more of our national issues by expressing our 
opinions at the ballot box. 


Monopoly Study 


Sometime next month, the 12-man Tempo- 
rary Nationai Economic Committee will begin 
public hearings in Washington for its study 
of monopolies and their relation to the na- 
tion’s economic life. However, the committee 
has been at work for several months. Its 
executive director, Leon Henderson, has had 
a staff of 75 experts, as well as clerks and 
stenographers, busy since early last summer, 
gathering the mass of information which the 
committee must have. 

Businessmen in general were alarmed last 
spring when Congress set up the TNEC, con- 
sisting of six members of Congress and six 
representatives from various federal agencies, 
to investigate monopolies. They feared that 
the investigation would be a ‘“‘witch hunt,” de- 
signed to stir up unfavorable publicity toward 
big business before the fall elections. But 
the TNEC has already allayed that fear by 
scheduling its hearings after the elections. 
And its chairman, Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, 
has announced that no attempt will be made 
to “smear” any corporations or individuals. 
In other ways the members of the TNEC have 
tried to dispel suspicions of its investigation. 

The task confronting the TNEC is of gi- 
gantic proportions. In the first place, no one 
knows exactly what a monopoly is. It is a 
fact that there are about 30 corporations 
which control more than one billion dollars’ 
worth of property apiece—more than any one 
of 22 states of the union. But is mere size 
an evidence of harmful effects? Would the 
nation be better off if such huge business firms 
were broken down? Or would it profit if 
small firms were merged so as to get the ad- 
vantages of large-scale operation? 

The TNEC must report to Congress and 
the President in 1940. Undoubtedly it will 
be a constant source of news until that time. 
And its findings may lead to drastic changes 
in the nation’s economic system. 


WPA Corruption? 
A short time ago 73 persons connected with 
the WPA organization of New Mexico were 
indicted by a federal grand jury for having 
used the WPA as a vote-gathering machine. It 
was claimed that the New Mexican officials 
forced WPA workers to make political con- 
tributions, handed out jobs only to those who 
promised to vote for certain persons, and in 
other ways misused their positions. 
Anti-New Deal groups seized upon the in- 
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cident to bolster charges against the WPA 
which have been made very often in the last 
few years. Republican spokesmen, led by 
former President Herbert Hoover, have de- 
nounced the relief administration time and 
again, charging that billions of dollars have 
been spent primarily to build up a huge po- 
litical organization, rather than to help the 
country’s needy. They have used Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania as the most flagrant exam- 
ples; now they are stressing New Mexico 

There is little doubt that there has been 
some corruption in the WPA. Just how wide- 
spread it has been, no one can say. New 
Dealers claim that Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins has kept his organization remarkably free 
of political activity, and, wherever it has crept 
in, they blame state and local politicians. 

In discussing the New Mexican situation, 
the New York Times, which is critical of many 
New Deal policies and practices, said recently: 


To a large extent the rumors and accusations of 
graft, corruption, pernicious activity of WPA 
have been dictated by political motives. So far 
the shadow has been enormous and the substance 
slight. In view of the vast range of WPA, the 
billions it spends, its millions of employees, it 
would be a miracle if there were not sporadic 
cases of malversation; and a mob of politicians 
is always trying to make it a part of the political 
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machine. So far as is known, it seems to have 
been exceptionally honest, considering its size and 
the opportunities it offers for misuse 


The Jimes goes on to point out that such 
cases as the New Mexican trial should be 
welcomed, because they will prove or disprove 
the charges which have been made. 


Silk Stockings 

Three-fourths of the $100,000,000 worth of 
raw silk imported into the United States goes 
into silk stockings. Substitute materials, such 
as rayon, have replaced silk in nearly all 
other articles. But such materials have not 
proved satisfactory for stockings mainly be- 
cause they are not elastic enough. 

Recently it was announced that two com- 
panies have produced a synthetic silk yarn 
which they believe will be satisfactory for 
stockings, and both intend to build plants 
in which to turn out their new product. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. will build a 
seven-million-dollar factory in Delaware, 
while the Celanese Corporation of America 
is planning a 10-million-dollar plant in Vir- 
ginia. 

If the new materials are as satisfactory as 
their inventors claim, Japan, which furnishes 
nine-tenths of the raw silk used here, will 
lose a profitable export business. 


Wages and Hours 


When the federal wage-and-hour law went 
into effect last Monday, 1,500,000 workers 
had their hours shortened, and 750,000 had 
their wages raised, according to the estimates 





THE SCENIC 
Millions of tourists visit the national parks, set aside 
year. The above picture shows 


of Elmer F. Andrews, administrator. Thos 
whose hours were shortened now work my 
more than 44 hours a week, while the wage 
were raised to 25 cents an hour. When th: 
standards reach their final figures, 40 hous 
and 40 cents, approximately  11,000,0m 
workers will have been affected, it is said 
The provision of the law dealing with chili 
labor will take about 50,000 young person 
out of jobs, according to the estimates. 

Most employers, Mr. Andrews states, have 
taken a good attitude toward the wage-ané. 
hour regulation. On the whole, they have 
been very cooperative. A ‘small and scat. 
tered” minority has claimed that the law wil 
force them to shut down their plants or dis 
miss a great many workers, but Mr. Andrews 
says that such statements are largely attempts 
to bring the law into disrepute. 


Safely Succeeds 


Those who have led the movement for street 
and highway safety are jubilant over the great 
improvement which recent months have 
shown. Every month since November of 
1937 has resulted in fewer deaths than the 
same month of the preceding year. From 
November 1937 through August 1938, there 
was a 21 per cent decrease in the number of 
persons killed in highway accidents—it is esti- 
mated that 5,860 lives were saved during those 
10 months. 

The leaders in safety work were rather 
hesitant to boast about the record of the first 
few months. They thought the trend might 
be only temporary. But as month after month 
went by, the rate of improvement continued 
to rise. And at the same time, automobile 
travel increased; the safety record could not 
be attributed to less driving. 

What brought about this sudden improve- 
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ment in highway safety? The National Safety 
no — Council believes it is “ta combination of bet- 





Jes ter law enforcement, better engineering, better 
he highways, and better automobiles, plus a 
Irs greater realization of the seriousness of the 
00 traffic safety problem by the people.” 
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. | Television Progress 

It has been said so often in the last 10 
years that large-scale television is at hand, 
t that most persons are inclined to be a little 
‘8 | skeptical of such predictions. But at last it 
I seems definite that receiving sets will be placed 
l on sale at a price low enough to interest many 
families, and that regular programs will be 
is broadcast in several cities. 

By January, New York will have two broad- 
casting stations. One, operated by the Radio 
Corporation of America and the National 
Broadcasting Company, has been transmitting 
irregularly for several years from the Empire 
et State Building. Now the Columbia Broad- 
casting System is building a television station 
ve in the Chrysler Building. Both stations will 
of transmit programs about 50 miles. 
ne RCA recently announced that it plans to 
m have receiving sets on sale for $150 to $1,000, 








re § within the next few months. Some of them 
of will pick up only pictures, others will receive 
i- both pictures and sound. Other manufacturers 
se intend to have sets on the market soon, also. 


Although great progress has been made in 
er the technical phases of television lately, not 


st much has been done to make it available to 
ht the public. Such programs as have been 
h broadcast were largely experiments. One great 
d difficulty is that the broadcasts do not cover 
le much territory. That is more of a handicap 
t in this country than in foreign nations, which 


are much more compact. To a certain ex- 
tent, that accounts for the fact that greater 
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Spy Trial 


strides have been taken in television abroad, 
P’iacularly in England, than in the United 


States. 


Last June, after several months of sensa- 
tional rumors and secret investigations, 18 
persons were named by federal agents as spies 
in a conspiracy which included the head of the 
German Secret Service. Thirteen of the sus- 
pects are safe in Germany; one is serving a 
prison term for espionage in Scotland, and the 
other four are now on trial in New York, 
charged with selling United States military 
secrets to Germany. 

Guenther Gustav Rumrich, one of the four 
persons on trial, pleaded guilty. He told the 
court that he deserted from the United States 
Army in the Panama Canal Zone and became 
a spy. But he sold the German government 
only trivial information, he said, most of 
which could have been obtained openly. Two 
of the other defendants—Erich Glaser, a pri- 
vate in the army air corps at Mitchel Field, 
and Johanna Hofmann, a hairdresser on the 
German liner Europa—were linked to the spy 
plot by Rumrich’s testimony. The fourth de- 
fendant is Otto Hermann Voss, an airplane 
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factory mechanic, who thus far has not been 
connected with Rumrich’s activities. 

The evidence has shown that none of the 
defendants was successful in gathering any 
important information. They do not at all 
fit the popular notion of international spies— 
clever, intelligent, well trained, and so on. 
Their efforts were poorly planned and poorly 
carried out. But their arrest has attracted 
considerable attention because it is felt that 
they may lead to other and more important 
espionage activities. President Roosevelt 
commented recently on the necessity for a na- 
tional drive against spies, largely on the basis 
of material turned up in this case. 


National Parks 


Scattered over the United States are 27 
national parks, with a combined area almost as 
large as the state of South Carolina. Every 
year millions of Americans flock to these 
parks, some of which are famous the world 
over. They visit the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, the geysers in Yellowstone, the great 
redwood forests in the Sequoia Park in Cali- 
fornia, the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. 
Other parks, not so well known nationally, 
have thousands of visitors every year. 

Altogether, almost seven million persons 
entered the national parks during the 12 
months ending in September. Other govern- 
ment show places, such as national monu- 
ments, military parks and cemeteries, battle- 
field sites, historical parks and memorials, 
drew approximately nine million persons. A 
new record of 16,223,688 visitors was set dur- 
ing the year. 




















OLD BOSTON, IN THE YEAR ANESTHESIA WAS DISCOVERED 


(From the book, ‘Triumph over Pain,’ by Rene Fulop Miller, 
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EFORE a young medical student leaves 

the classrooms and the laboratories, he 
takes his final examinations. There is sus- 
pense as the boys crowd around the bulletin 
board to learn who has passed and who has 
failed. A few walk dejectedly away; the rest 
are jubilant. But before they can begin their 
work as interns—the final preparation that 
will equip them to serve city hospitals, country 
villages, and foreign ports—they must take 
the Hippocratic Oath. This pledge, which 
they must accept in deep seriousness, includes 
the promise that “whatever, in connection 
with my professional practice or not in con- 
nection with it, I see or hear, in the life of 
men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, 
I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such 
should be kept secret.” 


Fortunately for us, however, this vow per- 
mits those doctors who are also gifted writers 
to spin yarns about their experiences around 
the operating table, or along lonely country 
roads, in dimly lighted tenement rooms, and 
on crowded streets where accidents have oc- 
curred. Among those who have taken time 
between writing prescriptions and diagnosing 
pains to jot down tales out of their store of 
reminiscences, Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler is a 
notable example. He calls himself “an old 
country doctor ‘in the last half of the seventh 
inning.’”’ According to his book, “The Horse 
and Buggy Doctor” (New York: Harper. 
$2.75), he has been in many exciting games; 
seen victories emerge when the count was 
two strikes and three balls with two out. As 
a physician in a small Kansas town, he has 
been practicing for years. 

In the early days he carried in his equip- 
ment a revolver, which he called his Colt 
“Peacemaker,” to fight off dogs; a hammer 
for emergency buggy repairs; a lantern to 
light his way along dark country lanes; pliers 
to snip barbed-wire fences when snowdrifts 
made it necessary to leave the road and cut 
across fields; a shovel to dig his way through 
snow and mud; and, of course,.the usual bags 
of instruments and medicine. Whether in the 
chapters that describe his first days as an un- 
certain young doctor, getting about in a 
buggy, or in the later pages that show an 
older man, widely respected as a physician in 
a modern community, his book has a delight- 
ful quality of intimacy that will appeal to 
every reader. The stories that span decades of 
medical history leave one with the same feel- 
ing of confidence that might be expected if 
Dr. Hertzler were to sit down with a patient 
or caller in his office and prescribe some en- 
tertaining reading for relaxation. 


* * * 


NOTHER book by a doctor, though far 

different in its setting, is Dr. William E. 
Aughinbaugh’s “I Swear by Apollo” (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3). Not con- 
tent to remain in one locality, as Dr. Hertzler 
did, he followed his profession all over the 
world. Wherever medical adventure loomed, 
no matter how far away the port, Dr. Aughin- 


published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Price $3.50) 
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baugh packed his instruments and headed for 
the spot. Asa student, he joined with a group, 
the Hippocratic Exhumation Corporation, to 
earn expenses by digging up bodies from cem- 
eteries for use in the school laboratories. He 
left his early country practice to fight leprosy 
in Cuba and Venezuela, typhoid in Mexico, 
and bubonic plague in India. While traveling 
to Peru to study a tropical disease, he dis- 
covered that the boat which he was on carried 
a cargo of dynamite, and that the load was 
shifting dangerously in the hold as they ran 
into a hurricane! 

These samples of his experiences barely 
touch on the wide variety of situations which 
he has encountered. In one South American 
republic he met Bill Machin, who bombed a 
hotel into destruction to win a girl’s hand. 
Bill is among the scores of odd characters who 
stand out in Dr. Aughinbaugh’s book. Written 
as his autobiography, it is more exciting than 
any travel story that has come out recently. 

* * * 


ESS than a hundred years ago there was a 

buzz of discussion among doctors in Eu- 
rope and America. They were hearing reports 
of a doctor on this side of the Atlantic who 
had found a way to put patients to sleep 
during painful operations. Even as surgeons 
were praising the new discovery, known as 
anesthesia, clergymen declared that it was 
heresy; that nature intended for men to suffer 
pain. But as René Fiilép-Miller tells in 
“Triumph over Pain” (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50), approval of the practice of 
using ether to alleviate suffering became wide- 
spread. Today, we must go to histories to 


learn about the torturous methods which anes- 
thetics displaced. Some of them are described 
in Mr. Filép-Miller’s book, which is a fas- 
cinating medical history, as well as a biog- 
raphy of the men who first found ways to 














“THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR” 


(From a book by Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler, published by 
Harper G Brothers, New York. Price $2.75). 


abandon medieval surgical practices. There 
is, of course, some doubt in placing the credit 
on a single man for this triumph. But that 
makes little difference today. One needs only 
to see a picture of an early operating room, in 
which the patient is strapped to the table, or 
held down by a group of strong men, while the 
surgeon uses crude instruments for his work. 
Such a picture, showing intense, unrelieved 
pain in the patient’s face, gives one a deep 
appreciation for the works of those about 
whom Mr. Fiilép-Miller writes.—J. H. A. 
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The Ebb and Flow 


N the complete transformation of the 

European scene which has resulted from 
the Munich agreement, France finds her- 
self in perhaps the most unenviable posi- 
tion she has held for more than two 
centuries. It is true, of course, that the 
pendulum has frequently swung against 
France and weakened her power and pres- 
tige since the seventeenth century, when 
she was clearly the dominant power of 
Europe. But in each instance she has 
recovered from the blow of temporary 
defeat and setback as the leading power, 
if not always the dominant one, on the 
continent. Now, France has been reduced 
to a position of inferiority, she finds her- 
self without allies, and an era of German 
ascendancy seems to have set in. 


French Supremacy 
The bases of French supremacy on the 


continent were laid 
by Cardinal Richelieu, 
who had not only 


made France a strong 
and united nation in- 
ternally but had also 
reaped great benefits 
on the international 
front by entering the 
Thirty Years’ War. 
From this conflict 
France emerged the 
victor, not only from 
the standpoint of hav- 
ing gained considerable territory but also 
of having disrupted the German states, 
thus removing the menace from the east. 
It was Richelieu who paved the way for 
what was perhaps the most glorious era 
in French history, the long reign of Louis 
XIV. 

It was during the reign of Louis XIV 
that the European balance of power swung 
against France because of the overween- 
ing ambitions of the monarch to extend 
French power and influence. The series 
of wars, culminating—tragically for France 
—in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
not only drained the nation’s resources 
but weakened her position on the continent 
by bringing all the nations into concerted 
action against her. Although her power 
had been reduced and the reign of Louis 
XIV ended less gloriously than it had 
begun, France remained the leading con- 
tinental power early in the eighteenth 
century. 

France’s great effort to establish her- 
self as master of all Europe came under 
Napoleon Bonaparte. who regarded him- 
self as a second Charlemagne and wanted 
to revive the Holy Roman Empire under 
the aegis of France. The Napoleonic 
Wars are interesting chiefly in the altered 
position of France which resulted from 
them. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
all the powers of Europe met to arrange 
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the terms of peace and to prevent the 
resurgence of a powerful and menacing 
France. 

If Napoleon failed in his dream to 


establish himself as arbiter of all Europe, 
it was largely because he failed to take 


of French Influence 


into account the influence of Russia in 
continental politics and the general shift 
of the center of gravity eastward. During 
the entire period of French domination 
of the continent, the greatest element of 
strength lay in German disunity. So long 
as the various German states were dis- 
united they could not successfully chal- 
lenge the French position. 


German Ascendancy 


Following 1815, the balance was grad- 
ually shifting against France and in favor 
of Germany. Prussia, the most powerful 
of the German states, was steadily be- 
coming mightier and loomed as a potential 
threat to France’s domination. When the 
two nations met on the battlefields in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the Prus- 
sians were easily victorious over their 
rivals and France was forced to give way 
to the Germans as the leading power on 
the continent. 


From the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War to the World War, the Germans 
dominated the continent. Nor did the 


outcome of the war indicate that Germany 
was the weaker of the two nations, for it 
must be remembered that it was not 
France alone which achieved the victory 
but almost the entire world lined up 
against Germany. Certainly had it been 
a clear-cut struggle between the two 
Germany would easily have 
emerged the victor. 
France’s position of domination during 
the postwar period was due to the defen- 
sive system which she built up. As is ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, she tried to keep 
Germany in a position of inferiority by 
means of making alliances with Germany’s 
neighbors. Potentially, she was much 
weaker than Germany, a fact which was 
disguised by the network of alliances. 
Once the foundations of this defensive 
system were allowed to collapse, the true 
relationship between the two nations be- 
came more apparent. 
Nothing is clearer than 
the Munich settlement 
position in Europe. Hitler has succeeded 
in reducing France to the status of a 
second-rate power. Unless all signs are 
mistaken, Munich means the inauguration 
of a Germanic era in European history. 
Even before the numerous diplomatic vic- 
tories of Hitler, Germany’s greater poten- 
tial strength was apparent. Germany has 
a larger population than France and a 
rapidly increasing birth rate, whereas the 
population of France is practically station- 
ary. Its significance was clearly seen years 
ago by careful students of international 
affairs. As Isaiah Bowman wrote shortly 
after the World War: “France resists 
the conclusion that time is forcing upon 
her, that she must be second to Germany in 
material and political power as well as 
in population. She saves herself for the 
present by the temporary expedient of 
alliances; but these rest on the cleverness 
of professional politicians and no nation 
can safely trust its life in their hands.” 
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the effect of 
upon France’s 
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LF M. LANDON has not let the 

crushing defeat of 1936 sink him 
into political oblivion. The former Kansas 
governor accepted the results of the elec- 
tion philosophically, and he has kept in 
close touch with both state and national 
politics. At present he is on a speaking 
tour, campaigning for Republican candi- 
dates in the fall elections. He is severely 
critical of the New Deal, but not so bitter 
as other Republican spokesmen—Herbert 
Hoover, for example. 

Alf Landon is a genial, friendly sort of 
man. Those who were most critical of 
him as a presidential candidate agreed that 
they like him personally, because he is 
not pompous or affected in the least. He 
is both a businessman and a politician. 
After graduating from the state university 
in 1908, he went into the oil business, 
and his oil interests give him a com- 
fortable income. But he has been in 
politics for years, too. In 1912 he or- 
ganized his county for Theodore Roose- 
velt; he worked his way to state chair- 
man of the Republi- 
can party, and 
learned the routine 
of a governor’s work 
by serving as secre- 
tary to Governor 
Henry Allen. He 
stepped into the gov- 
ernorship in 1933 and 
held it for two terms. 

Ex-Governor Lan- 
don has already an- 
nounced that he has 
no. presidential as- 
pirations for 1940. He also declined to 
run for senator this fall, although many 
Kansas Republicans thought he was the 
logical candidate. He spends his time in 
his new farm home on the outskirts of 
Topeka, looking after his oil interests, 
keeping tab on state and national affairs, 
riding, fishing, and hunting, with his wife 
and three children. 
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ARRY L. HOPKINS is an important 
member of that small group of presi- 
dential aides which is most thoroughly dis- 
liked by anti-New Dealers. He has spent 
billions of dollars as head of the WPA; 
he believes that the government should see 
to it that all able-bodied persons have jobs, 
and he feels that taxes should be levied 
on those who can best afford to furnish 
money for the government’s program. 
All in all, New Deal critics have no 
for “Harry the Hop,” as President 
Roosevelt calls his friend and adviser. 
The two became friends in 1929, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was governor of 
New York, and Harry Hopkins was a social 
worker. Mr. Hopkins originally came 
from Sioux City, Iowa. He went to high 


love 


school and college at Grinnell, Iowa, and 
won some fame as a_ basketball player. 
He went to New York in 1912 to take a 
minor social service job, and spent more 
than 20 years doing all sorts of social 
work in the great metropolis, where he 
gained 


invaluable experience in dealing 
with the problems of 
poverty - stricken 


people. 
When Governor 
Roosevelt set up a 


relief administration 
for the state in 1931, 
he picked Harry 
Hopkins to run it; 





\ 
&\ he organized a similar 
agency for the 
federal government, 
he put the lean, long- 
jawed Hopkins in charge. 

It has been rumored that President 
Roosevelt would like to have Harry Hop- 
kins succeed him. If so, he will have a 
hard time “selling” him to the more con- 
servative elements in the Democratic 
party. The relief administrator has 
offended many local politicians by his 
efforts to keep the WPA free from cor- 
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HARRY HOPKINS 


two years later, when , 


ruption; also, he has no record in the Dem- 
ocratic party until 1933. 


LTHOUGH his name does not often 
feature prominently in the American 
press, Joseph Beck, foreign minister of 
Poland, is playing one of the most impor- 
today. 
Italy's 


tant individual “oles in Europe 
When other diplomats; Such as 
Ciano, or Britain’s ’ 
Halifax, go out after 
something, they are 
backed by the armed 
strength of first-class 


powers. But Beck, 
looking out for Po- 
land’s interests, has 


to rely largely upon 
his own skill as a dip- 
lomat. 

Beck’s brilliant ca- 
reer began in 1914 
when, as a young man 
of 20, he joined the legion formed by 
Marshal Pilsudski to free Poland from Ger- 
many and Russia, As one of the most 
promising of the marshal’s circle of young 
officers, he found himself high in govern- 
ment ranks when Poland emerged as an 
independent state just 20 years ago next 
week. As private secretary to the dictator, 
Pilsudski, and as minister without port- 
folio, he gained an insight into national 
affairs that was granted to few. 

A large-boned man, extremely secretive, 
Beck’s activities rate him either as a most 
sinister or a brilliant personage, depending 
upon one’s point of view. His chief task 
has been the delicate one of playing Ger- 
many and Russia against each other and 
at the same time of keeping the two from 
fighting it out on Polish soil. During the 
last year he has been trying to build a blox 
of neutral states from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. To that end he brought Lithu- 
ania into line by threatening her with in- 
vasion last March. Now he is engaged in 
helping Hungary in her efforts to get the 
eastern end of Czechoslovakia. 
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JOSEPH BECK 


a, KEMAL ATATURK, the 
dictator of modern Turkey, lay in 
bed last week with an illness so serious 
that even the Turkish press, which usually 
suppresses such matters, made much of it. 
Thus once again the question was raised, 
as it has been so often, what happens in 
a dictatorship when 
the dictator dies? 

In Turkey that 
question is a serious 
one, for what Turkey 
is today is largely the 
result of Kemal’s 
iron will and unflag- 
ging work. Before 
the World War 
Turkey was contemp- 
tuously referred to 
as the “sick man of 
Europe.”’ But Kemal, 
who had achieved fame by turning back the 
British attack on the Dardanelles, resolved 
20 years ago to bring his country to the 
level of western powers, and in the shortest 
possible time. To that end he ordered the 
adoption of European headgear in place 
of the fez, freed Turkish women from the 
inferior status to which Asiatic tradition 
had so long bound them, established a net- 
work of new schools and made attendance 
compulsory. The government itself he re- 
formed entirely. Under his regime Turkish 
trade flourished, industry expanded, and ag- 
riculture began to turn from the old ways. 
In foreign policy, Turkey became one of 
the best-behaved powers in Europe. 

But during these 20 years. more and 
more power has been concentrated in 
Kemal’s hands. He is generally popular 
with the Turkish people, but the combina- 
tion of his ill health and reckless living 
has often given his followers much cause 
for worry, since there does not seem to 
be any obvious person to step into his 
place if he should die. 
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The Automobile Industry 


HE best news from the business world 

these days is that people are buying 
,utomobiles, that the automobile factories 
re stepping up their production schedules 
and are hiring men. For the automobile in 
dustry is the largest in the country” It 
hires directly about 500,000 mem in its 
manufacturing plants when rumiing at top 
speed, and six million perséns find em- 
ployment—as_ truck drivers, garage me- 
nanics, highway-Juborers, filling station 
ttendants, and so on—because there is 
uch a #hing as an automobile. A fifth of 
YA e steel, three-fourths of all the plate 
lass, a third of all the lead, three-fourths 
of all the rubber, a fourth of all the nickel, 
und nine-tenths of all the gasoline pur- 
chased in this country are used by the 
iutomobile industry. When that industry 
is healthy, others are stimulated. Steel 
mills increase their production; coal mines 
hire more men; oil producers sell their 
“black gold.” 


Condition of Industry 


It is quite natural, therefore, that busi- 
nessmen and government officials should be 
watching automobile sales very carefully. 
Last year was a good one for the industry. 
Almost five million cars, buses, and trucks 
were produced and sold—a total second 
only to 1929, when 5,621,716 vehicles 
rolled off the factory assembly lines. But 
1938 has not been so kind to the auto- 
mobile industry. Thus far, sales have 
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ASSEMBLING AUTOMOBILES 


An Attitudes Test 


Elsewhere in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
we are urging our readers to give sustained 
attention to the outstanding problems of 
American foreign policy. One who is in- 
terested in studying these problems might 
as a beginning test his own attitudes. 

We suggest that you try the following 
questions on yourself. You will find a list 
of a number of questions. Determine first 
in each case whether you would answer 
“Yes” or “No.” After you have done this, 
try to determine whether or not your an- 
swers are consistent with each other. For 
example, if you answer questions 2 and 10 
in the affirmative, there may be a contra- 
diction. Here are the questions: 

1. Should the United States enlarge its 


armed forces, that is, its army, navy, 
and flying forces? 


2. Should the United States protect 
the Philippines from attack by Japan? 


3. Should the United States go to war 
if necessary to hold Hawaii? 


4. Should the United States go to war 
on the side of France and England if 
necessary in order to check German ex- 
pansion in Europe? 


5. Should the United States go to war 
if necessary in order to keep Germany, 
Italy, or Japan from setting up govern- 
ments friendly to themselves in Central 
or South America? 


6. Should the United States maintain 
a policy of taking no part in the domestic 
affairs of any other nation? 


7. If fascists sympathetic with Ger- 
many should come into the control of 





been less than half as large as they were 
in 1937. All through the spring and sum- 
Mer, automobile factories were running 
only part time. In August there were 
fewer than 200,000 men at work in the 
plants, 

Business picked up when the new models 
came out, of course. Most manufacturers 
rushed the season a few weeks in order 
to stimulate sales. Ordinarily the new cars 
make their debut at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show, which this year is scheduled 
for November 11, but most. of them were 
on exhibition early this month, and thou- 
sands of 1939 models are already on the 
streets and highways. 

No great changes have been made in the 
new cars. They are more comfortable, 
roomier, and equipped with new safety 
devices. Most of them have adopted a 
more streamlined design; several have 
dropped the running boards entirely, and 
nearly all have longer, narrower hoods. 
They are indeed a far cry from the “horse- 
less carriages” which clattered over coun- 
try roads less than 50 years ago, frighten- 
ing horses and serving as the butt for 
hundreds of jokes. 

It seems strange that one of our sleek, 
shiny, powerful automobiles sells for half 
the price asked for many early cars. Dur- 
ing the first years of the industry, one 
automobile was the product of several 
weeks’ work. Its parts had to be ordered 
from a number of factories; they were as- 
sembled slowly and painfully, usually in a 
“factory” which had once been a_ barn. 
Only rich men could afford to own automo- 
biles in those days, and most people be- 
lieved that they would be nothing but rich 
men’s playthings for many years to come. 

Ransom E. Olds took the first steps 
toward putting the automobile within reach 
of families with average incomes. But it 
was Henry Ford who really forced the 
price of cars down. By using mass pro- 
duction methods, he turned them out in 
such large numbers and so cheaply that 
by 1914 there were half a million of the 
famous Model T’s on the roads. 


Postwar Expansion 


The great expansion in the automobile 
industry came during and after the World 
War. Factories were built which could 
turn out automobiles at the rate of one a 
minute. No other country kept pace with 
the United States in producing automo- 
biles. At present, about 30,000,000 of the 
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ALL THE NATION FURNISHES 


42,600,000 vehicles afte driven in the United 
States. And last year almost 500,000 Amer- 
ican automobiles were shipped abroad, 
while fewer than 2,000 foreign cars were 
sold here. 

Many economists say the growth of this 
great industry was largely responsible for 
the prosperity of the 1920’s, because it 
created new jobs and a new demand for 
hundreds of products. The depression 
brought an abrupt slump in automobile 
sales. In 1932 they fell below one and one- 
half million, to approximately the 1916 
mark. But the industry recovered rapidly 
and, as was mentioned before, topped the 
five million mark in 1937. 


Future Prospects 


Despite the drop in sales this year, manu- 
facturers and dealers are expecting 1939 
to be a good year. Business in general is 
picking up; people seem to be more op- 
timistic, more inclined to spend money. 
There has been a demand for used cars 
through the summer and fall, and the in- 
dustry regards that as a favorable indica- 
tion. If persons with two- and three-year- 
old automobiles can sell them at a good 
price, they will buy new cars. Otherwise, 
they will continue to drive the old ones. 

Is another period of expansion in store 
for the automobile industry? Most econ- 
omists do not think so. They point out 
that almost half the families in the United 
States now own automobiles. Many of 
those families are in the lower-income 
groups. To them, especially farm fami- 
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the government of Mexico, should the 
United States interfere and throw out 
the fascist government? 


8. Should the United States insist 
upon the Open Door policy (see article 
beginning page 1, column 1)? 


9. Should the United States keep 
hands off affairs in China and Japan? 


10. Should the United States adopt a 
policy of not interfering with Japanese 
expansion in Asia so long as Japan keeps 
hands off the Western Hemisphere? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Who was Stephen Decatur? 


2 What does the Open Door Policy call 
for? 


3. How was the foreign policy of the 
American government following’ the 
World War inconsistent with that which 
had been adopted since 1917? 


4. Give one reason why the present 
political campaign has drawn so little at- 
tention throughout the nation. 


5. In what respect was the Munich 
agreement a defeat of France’s postwar 
policy in Europe? 

6. What is meant by 
Front in France? 


the Popular 


7. How was France able to dominate 
European politics during the 1920's? 


8. The prosperity of what American 
industries is largely dependent upon the 
automobile industry? 


9. Joseph Beck is (a) the new presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia; (b) administra- 
tor of the wages-and-hours law; (c) Pol- 
ish foreign minister; (d) chairman of the 
monopoly committee; (e) director of the 
New York World’s Fair. 


10. What is the importance of Canton 
from a military standpoint? 


11. How has sentiment changed with. 
respect to independence in the Philippine 
Islands in the last few years? 


12. How does the accident record for 
1938 compare with that of 1937? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What do you think should be the 
main bases of American foreign policy 
in the light of the Munich agreement? 


2. Why do you think the United States 
should, or should not, spend more money 
on armaments than it is now spending? 


3. Do you think it likely that France 
may regain the influence in Europe which 
she enjoyed before the advent of Hitler? 


4. If you were in charge of drafting 
a platform for the Republican party, 
what measures would you advocate? 


5. Do you think that the Popular 
Front program in France benefited the 
nation as a whole? 
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MATERIALS FOR AUTOMOBILES 


lies, automobiles are necessities, not lux- 
uries. They buy cars before they wire their 
houses with electricity, or before they put 
in plumbing. True, such families buy 
second-hand cars. But the modern auto- 
mobile will run for nine years, on the aver- 
age. That means that only one car in nine 
wears out during the course of a year. 
Automobile factories need to produce only 
about three and one-third million cars to 
replace those which are scrapped. Sales 
above that mark must be to families which 
have not owned cars before, or to foreign 
countries. Most estimates agree that the 
automobile industry cannot expect an an- 
nual market larger than four million ve- 
hicles, at least for the next few years. 

The industry is geared to produce con- 
siderably more automobiles, trucks, and 
buses than that. <A five-million-car mar- 
ket keeps the plants running at a good 
pace, but reducing the output by a million 
means that certain factories must be shut 
down part time, that several thousand em- 
ployees have no work during certain pe- 
riods. Although the automobile industry 
pays comparatively high wages, the factor 
of seasonal unemployment has produced 
some unrest among the workers, which may 
lead to a drive for shorter hours and still 
higher wages. 

Last week the New York Times’ busi- 
ness index went up abruptly, and the auto- 
mobile industry was given credit for the 
improved conditions at the moment. Both 
workers and employers are happy, as or- 
ders for cars pour in and payrolls increase. 


REFERENCES ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
(a) The entire issue of The Congressional Di- 
gest for September 1938 is devoted to a pro 
and con discussion of the question: “Should 
the United States establish an alliance with 
Great Britain?” Among the articles included 
are a number of discussions of our foreign 
policy. (b) Legislating Peace, by A. W. 
Dulles and H. F. Armstrong. Foreign Affairs, 
October 1938, pp. 1-12. (c) Safety First, 
Alias Neutrality. by J. P. Gavit. Survey 
Graphic, September 1938, pp. 465-466. (d) 
America’s Part. The New Republic, October 
5, 1938, pp. 228-230. (e) Call to Arms, by 
L. Mumford. The New Republic, May 18, 
1938, pp. 39-42. (f) America’s Role in the 
War Crisis. The Nation, September 17, 1938, 
pp. 256-257, 


REFERENCES ON FRANCE: (a) Chang- 
ing Patterns in French Life, by G. Barry. 
Travel, August 1938, pp. 14-17. (b) Entente, 
and After, by S. Huddleston. Contemporary 
Review, September 1938, pp. 277-286. (c) 
Financial Situation of France, by C. Rist. 
Foreign Affairs, July 1938, pp. 601-611. (d) 
Paradox of France, by G. Slocombe. The 
Atlantic, August 1938, pp. 191-195. (e) Con- 
flict of Generations in France, by J. Genda. 
Foreign Affairs, October 1938, pp. 65-67. (f) 
After the Popular Front, by A. Werth. Foreign 
Affairs, October 1938. pp. 13-26. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Georges Clemenceau 
(zhorzh’ kleh-mon-soe’). Maginot (ma-zhee- 
noe’), Siegfried (seeg’freet), Goering (gu’ring 

u as in burn), Léon Blum (lay-on’ bloom’ 

o as in go), Edouard Daladier (eh-dwar’ 
da-la-dyay’) Mustapha Kemal! Ataturk 
(moos’tah-fah kay’mal a-ta-toork’), Ciano 
(cha’noe), Pilsudski (peel-sood’skee), Gdynia 
(g-deen’yah), Manuel Quezon (mah-noo-el’ 
kay’zon—o as in go), Sergio Osmena (sair’ 
hyo os-may’na), Hoaquin Elizalde (oe-a-keen’ 
eh-lee-zahl’day), Danzig (dahn’tsig), Memel 
(may’mel). 
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country. It is harder, of course, for mil- 
lions of people to make up their minds 
and to. hold steadily to national purposes 
than it is for one man or for a small group 
to do so. If, however, America is to 
compete with Germany and the other 
dictatorial nations in the future, millions 
of American citizens must think their way 
through the great international problems 
which beset the country and must learn 
how to keep the government at the job 
of protecting the vital American interests. 


A Harder Task 


It will be necessary that American 
citizens do more thinking about inter- 
national questions than they have done in 
the past. As a nation we have hesitated 
and changed policy frequently in the re- 
cent past, and in the years to come these 
hesitations and falterings and changing of 
purposes may have more serious results 
than they have had. Democracies every- 
where are being challenged by dictator- 
ships, and they must learn how to take 
care of their interests. 

Upon no class of Americans does the 
responsibility of fashioning a permanent, 
systematic, consistent set of foreign 
policies rest more directly and heavily 
than upon the students of American col- 
leges and high schools. They are in a 
better position than most citizens are to 
learn the facts concerning international 
problems. They are in a better position 
to form sane, balanced, and unprejudiced 
judgments. If, in the future, America is 
to have a wise, consistent, permanent 
foreign policy, it will be largely because 
of the studying, the thinking, and the 
planning which these students do. 

In order to assist the students of 
America to make up their minds wisely 
about problems of international policy, 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER and its sister 
publications, the Weekly News Review and 
The Junior Review, will carry a number of 
articles during the school year on the 
big international issues. We shall discuss 
questions which will have to be answered 
if a systematic and consistent policy is 
to be adopted. We ask our readers to 
study these articles not merely as lessons 
to be learned. We ask them, rather, to 
think of themselves as responsible Ameri- 
can citizens as they read these articles. 
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Seeking «a Sound and Consistent Y. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


They are to use the facts which 
they obtain, not for the pur- 
pose of passing examinations, 
but for the purpose of put- 
ting themselves into a posi- 
tion to think more effectively 
about the problems of their 
country and to help other citi- 
zens make up their minds 
more wisely. They are to re- 
member that a well-informed 
citizen, whether he be young 
or old, a citizen who has 
thought through the big prob- 
lems which our nation faces, 
is in a position to help mold 
public opinion, and to help in 
that way in deciding what 
courses of action the govern- 
ment shall adopt. 


Foreign Entanglements 


One purpose for which the 
American government has 
stood at nearly all times for 
more than a century is the 
purpose set forth by George 
Washington. He said that this 
country should avoid entangle- 
ments in European affairs. It 
should avoid foreign alliances. 
Our country was young and 
relatively weak at that time, 
and it was thought best for 
us to look out for our own 
domestic problems, to protect 
our interests, and not get mixed 
into the quarrels of the European nations. 

Many people believe that we should 
still hold to that great national purpose. 
Others think that we should not. In 1917 
the government and the people of the 
United States decided that American 
national interests required that we mix 
into a European war; that we help one 
set of nations win over another. They 
decided that we should help the British 
and the French to defeat Germany. They 
thought our interests would suffer if the 
German autocratic, military forces should 
win over the European democracies. 

As soon as the war was over, however, 
the government and people of the United 
States changed back again and decided that 
it did not make much difference to America 
what happened in Europe. We helped the 
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Already they’re protesting that the Munich 
agreement was a case of peace at any slice. 
—Hamilton SPECTATOR 


First Dramatic Critic: “What did 
think of the sentiment ?” oe 
Second Critic: “Oh, it was fair to maudlin.’ 


—HvuMor!st 


you 


Mistress: “Marie, when you wait on the 
table tonight for my guests, please don’t spill 
anything.” 

Maid: “Don’t you worry, ma’am. I never 
talk much.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





In Italy, bachelors are aghast at the new 
taxes heaped upon them. They have gone 
on, in their innocence, supposing one could 
live as cheaply as two. 

—Richmond Times-DIsPpATcH 





Two men had just finished an interesting 
round of golf, and as they were leaving for 
home one asked: 

“How about playing again tomorrow?” 

“Well,” answered his friend, “I was sup- 
posed to get married, but I guess I can put 
it off another day.” —Wichita EAGLE 





Passing through a village street, a recruit- 
ing sergeant met a young farmhand deliver- 
ing milk. 

“Now, my lad, wouldn’t you like to serve 
the king?’ he asked. 

“TI would, mister,” replied the other, “but 
I can let him have only a quart! at night an’ 
a pint in the morning.” —PEARSON’S 


Employer: “My boy, I started out of col- 
lege on the theory that the world had an 
opening for me.” 

Office Boy: “And you found it, sir?” 

Employer: “I did. In fact, I’m in the hole 
right now.” —SELECTED 


“And what was the principal course at 
Barber’s College?” 
“Public Speaking.” —CLIPPED 


“There’s a boy named Bill Jones working 
at this office. May I see him? I’m his grand- 
father.” 

“You just missed him. He’s gone to your 
funeral.” —Boys’ LIFE 


“I wonder what sort of hats women are 
going to wear this winter,” a woman re- 
marked after looking over a fashion maga- 
zine. 

“You can stop wondering now,” replied 
her husband. “There are only two kinds of 
women’s hats—the kind I can’t afford to buy 
and the kind you wouldn’t go to a dog fight 
in.” —SELECTED 





“Oh, pardon me! | thought you were someone elise!” 


ALAIN IN COLLIER'S 





FROM LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AT MANILA 


America’s entry into Asiatic politics was a sharp departure from traditionol policy. 


democratic allies defeat Germany and then 
we stood aside while Germany became mil- 
itaristic and strong again. We saw her 
achieve nearly all that she had gone to war 
in 1914 to accomplish. We saw her achieve 
the purposes which we had helped other 
nations keep her from achieving in 1917. 

We suffered, of course, by not being 
able to make up our minds definitely and 
permanently. If American interests did 
mot require that German plans for expan- 
sion be defeated in 1917, it was a tragic 
error for us to go into the war and give 
the lives of our boys in order to defeat 
Germany. If, on the other hand, Ameri- 
can interests did require that Germany be 
kept from expanding as she was trying to 
do, then we made a tragic error by step- 
ping out and allowing her to accomplish 
that purpose 20 years later. 

It is necessary today that we make up 
our minds definitely one way or the other 
whether we shall hold to the policy which 
the nation adopted during its early years, 
or whether modern conditions require us 
to change it and go in with other nations 
to keep dictatorships from expanding their 
power. 


Monroe Doctrine 


Another purpose for which the nation 
has stood for more than a century is that 
expressed by the Monroe Doctrine. We 
have said that no European nation may be 
permitted to obtain a foothold in the 
independent nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. During recent years many doubts 
have been expressed as to whether that 
policy should be maintained. We must 
make up our minds on the matter, for 
the Monroe Doctrine may be challenged 
by Germany, Italy, and Japan. It is not 
likely that they will send their navies over 
to seize territory in the Western Hem- 
isphere. They may, however, carry on 
propaganda in Central and South America 
and convert large groups in these countries 
to fascism. They may encourage the 
fascists to overthrow certain of the 
governments of Central or South Amer- 
ica and establish fascist governments— 
governments friendly to Germany, Italy, 
or Japan, and unfriendly to the United 
States. The fascist countries then may be 
used as bases for the air forces of Ger- 
many, Italy, or Japan. If such a thing 
should happen, the United States will be 
obliged to make up its mind what to do 
about it. 

Still another policy which Americans 
have tried to uphold has been that of the 
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S. Foreign Policy 


“Open Door.” We have said 
that nations backward in mili- 
tary power, like China, should 
be held open to the trade of all 
countries, that no _ nation 
should shut off the trade of 
other countries from such re- 
gions. Suppose now that Japan, 
having conquered the indus- 
trial sections..of China, should 
adopt tariffs or other rules of 
trade which would “wake it 
hard for other countries tossell 
their goods to China. Supposé 
that the Japanese should take 
most of the Chinese trade for 
themselves. Should we try to 
maintain the Open Door in 
China or not? Would we lose 
more by going to war to main- 
tain the Open Door than we 
could possibly gain by main- 
taining it? 
Problems for Future 

There are other policies 
which we have upheld through 
most of our history. One of 
these is the principle that 
America shall not interfere in 
the internal affairs of other 
nations. Should we _ hold 
rigidly to this rule in the 
future? Should we, on the 
other hand, throw it aside if 
one of the countries near us 
should establish a Nazi or Fas- 
cist government? Under such circumstances, 
should we interfere in order to prevent 
the spread of fascism to our own neighbor- 
hood in this hemisphere? 

Then there is the question of freedom of 
the seas. Should we insist, as America has 
through a great part of her history, that 
if we are a neutral while other nations are 
at war, we should be free to sell our goods 
to the nations which are fighting so long 
as we do not sell war supplies? We seemed 
to give up that principle when we en- 
acted the present neutrality law, which 
declares that in the case of a war among 
other nations, the fighting nations may 
buy essential supplies from us only if 
they send their own ships to our ports 
and obtain the goods here. That law im- 
plies that we will no longer fight for the 
right to engage freely in commerce with 
belligerents. 


A Critical Period 


Still other big issues will arise as we try 
to shape a permanent foreign policy. One 
of these questions relates to the Philip- 
pines. Shall we protect the Philippines 
if they are attacked by Japan, or shall 
we get out of Asia and let the Philippines 
go? Shall we say that we will protect 
the Western Hemisphere but that we will 
not go to war to determine how things 
shall go in the Eastern Hemisphere? 

It is doubtful whether at any time in re- 
cent years the problems of an international 
character confronting the American people 
have been more serious or the need for a 
clear-cut foreign policy been greater. There 
are basic conflicts of opinion with respect 
to most of the concrete issues to which we 
have referred. Moreover, the nation is still 
divided on the all-important question which 
has been debated during the last few years; 
that is, whether the United States should 
join hands with the other democratic na- 
tions in combating the onward march of 
the fascist powers. The Munich settle- 
ment merely raises that question in a 
more acute form. 

We are not suggesting in this article 
what the answers should be to the ques- 
tions we have raised. Each of these ques- 
tions will be considered in more detail 
later. At this time we are calling atten- 
tion to a number of them in order that our 
readers may hold them in mind, may 
read further about them, and that they 
may undertake to form their opinions 
concerning these questions in the light 
of as much evidence as they can possibly 
obtain. 





